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THE ANGLO-SAXON PHYSIOLOGUS 

In the Exeter MS, folios 966-98a, there is a group of Anglo- 
Saxon poems : the Panther, the Whale, a line or two of a poem on a 
bird, and, after a break in the MS, a religious application that is 
generally taken to be part of a poem on a bird. The whole is now 
generally known as the Anglo-Saxon Phydologus. Two problems 
exist in regard to the group: (1) Does it constitute a small cycle 
complete in itself, or is it only the remnant of a longer series ? (2) 
What is the bird of the fragment ? Brandl,i the latest to speak on 
the subject, evidently considers both these matters settled. With- 
out discussion he states that the Anglo-Saxon Phydologus is what is 
left of a great cycle, the plan of which is made clear by a comparison 
of our present group with a closely agreeing Latin version of the ninth 
century.^ Furthermore, without intimation that the name of the 
bird is not given in the text, he calls it the partridge, an identification 
in which he does not agree with the most recent criticism on the sub- 
ject. To neither question, however, is Brandl's answer conclusive. 

To discuss one of the problems apart from the other is difficult. 
If we accept the great-cycle theory, the kind of bird becomes much 
less important. If we find the small-dycle theory more satisfactory, 
the choice of bird is complicated by additional conditions. It will 
be well to examine first the evidence hitherto offered as to the length 
of the cycle, and then to discuss the identity of the bird. 

Ebert' was the first to take the Anglo-Saxon group as the fragment 
of a longer cycle.* He came to this conclusion by comparing the 
three Anglo-Saxon poems with a Latin Phydologus of the ninth 
century^ found in Bern MS 233, which contains very similar accoimts 
of the panther and the whale. On the ground of these resemblances 

1 Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philoloffie (1908), 1047. 

2 Bern MS 233, ed. Cahler, Milanges d' archiologie. Ill, 238 fl. Lauchert, GeschicMe 
des Physiologus, 90, gives date as the eighth century. Mann, Franz. Stud., VI, 220, 
also mal£es it the eighth century. 

' Anglia, VI (1883), 241 fl. 

'Thorpe printed the poems as Independent; Grein as allegorical; Dietrich, De 
Cynewulfi aetate, 11, thought they formed a cycle. 

' Of. as to date note 2, above. 
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2 Rose Jeffries Peebles 

he thought the two versions, the Anglo-Saxon and the Bern, must 
have had a common source, and that since in the Bern seven members 
follow the Partridge, seven probably succeeded the bird in the 
Anglo-Saxon. He supposed, however, that the Anglo-Saxon cycle 
began with the Panther, though it is No. 23 in the Bern. Wtilcker* 
followed Ebert. Lauchert,'' the next to consider the problem, 
remained undecided, concluding that it is possible to take the group 
either as part of a larger whole or as complete in itself, treating as it 
does land, water, and air animals.' He leaned to the latter view. 
SokoU* made the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus an incomplete working- 
over of the Latin original, of which Bern 233 is the type; and ex- 
pressed the belief that what remains is one-seventh out of the middle 
of the former Anglo-Saxon cycle. We have lost the beginning and 
also a portion consisting of seven animals after the Whale. He 
suggested that instead of one leaf, a whole quire has probably fallen 
out before the thirteen lines on folio 98a. Sarrazin,* reviewing this 
study, found it wholly convincing as to the length of the Anglo- 
Saxon series. Mann^ with the warmest enthusiasm later discussed 
these conclusions, saying that Sokoll, without even seeing the MS, 
has given, nevertheless, a treatment of the matter that is full of light. 
Excepting, then, Lauchert, critics since Ebert and including Brandl 
have accepted the longer-cycle theory. 

This theory depends on the resemblance of the Anglo-Saxon 
group to the Bern version. A correspondence just as definite, 
though hitherto unnoticed, exists between the Anglo-Saxon poems 
and the Physiologus found in Royal MS 2. C. XII, British Museum.' 
The Royal and Bern versions are alike in order and content, with 
the exception that the Royal series contains thirty-seven members, 

> Angels&chsiscken Litteraiur (1885), 202 ff. 

2 Geschichte des Physiologus (1889), 111, 112. 

s Of. Ebert, Angl., VI, 241. 

' I have been unable to obtain Sokoll's ' 'Zum Angels&chsischen Physiologus" (XXVII. 
Jahresbericht d. K. K. Staats-Oterrealschule in Marburg, 1896-97) either In this country, 
or in the British Museum, or the Bodleian, or the Cambridge University Library. My 
study is based entirely on the reviews, which state fully Sokoll's conclusions, by Sarrazin, 
Bng. Stud., XXVII, 135 fl.; and by Mann, Angl. Beibl., XI, 332 fl. 

5 Eng. Stud., XXVII, 135. 

6 Angl. Beibl., XI (1900), 332 fl. 

' Printed by Mann in his study of "Guillaume le Clerc's Bestiaire," Pram. Stud., 
VI (1888), 37-73. He places it in the thirteenth centimf. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Physioloous 3 

instead of the thirty-two of the Bern, and that Simia, No. 22 in the 
Royal, stands last in the Bem.^ This similarity in arrangement is 
the more significant because in Physiologus cycles such agreement 
is most unusual. Mann tabulates the contents of fifteen series — 
Latin, German, French, English; and it is to be observed that the 
Royal and Bern parallel each other closely, but not at all any other. 
Both Ebert and SokoU base their mathematical calculations on the 
numbers found in the Bern MS, but who shall say whether the 
original followed by the Anglo-Saxon writer corresponded in number 
with the thirty-seven of the Royal or with the thirty-two of the 
Bern ? It may be added that in what Lauchert gives as the Greek 
type of Physiologus, Pitra's Cod. A, Panther, Whale, Partridge 
form the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth members of the 
series.^ Ebert thought the Anglo-Saxon probably more closely 
related to the Greek than to the known Latin text.' But the Greek 
list of animals differs from the Bern and Royal in order, in content, 
and greatly in number, consisting as it does of forty-nine members. 
If the Anglo-Saxon prototype depended on some such version as 
the Greek, the bird, if it be the partridge, might have been followed, 
instead of by the seven of Ebert and Sokoll, by no fewer than thirty- 
one other poems. It is manifest, then, from the examination of these 
related versions, that little dependence can be placed on arguments 
from numbers. Consequently, even if SokoU's main contention — 
that we have here a fragment of a larger group — ^be accepted, it is 
obviously quite impossible to settle the matter to the extent of saying 
we have one-seventh of the original left, or to agree with him in the 
view that seven members preceded what is now the last poem of the 
group, or, as Ebert believes, followed. 

Have Ebert and Sokoll any more convincing evidence to support 
their large assumption that the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus is part of 
a greater cycle than for their statements as to the number that 
appeared in the original series? Before examining further their 
views, it will be well to turn again to the arguments that have been 
advanced in favor of the small cycle. 

» It is singular tliat Mann, when he accepted Sokoll's suggestions, did not recall this 
Eoyal MS version and notfe its resemblance to the Bern. 
2 Geschichte des Physiologus, 108. 
5 Angl, VI, 244, 
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4 Rose Jeffries Peebles 

In spite of his allegiance to the longer-cycle theory, Ebert himself 
called attention to the fact that the three poems deal Avith three 
types, representatives of land, water, and air animals. And further- 
more he pointed out that the opening lines of the Panther might well 
serve as an introduction to the series:^ 

Monje sindon jeond middan jeard 
unrimu cynn, Pe we sepelu majon 
ryhte areccan ne rim witan: 
pses wide sind jeond world innan 
f ujla ond deora f oldhrerendra 
womas widsceope, swa wseter bibuseS 
Pisne beorhtan bosm, brim 5r3rmetende 
SealtyPa jeswing. We bi sumum hyrdon 
Wrsetlice jecynd wildra sec^an.^ 

Lauchert, the latest to speak for the small cycle, presents the same 
reasons. He, too, is convinced that this introduction is general, and 
says it at least shows clearly that nothing preceded it.' He adds, 
moreover, that the opening lines of the other two poems give the 
impression that the fish and the bird likewise are taken as representa- 
tives of their respective classes. Wiilcker expresses the belief that 
the present must have been the original conclusion. He bases his 
opinion on the fact that such endings as Finit, which appears at the 
close of the last poem, are not common in the Exeter MS. Con- 
sequently its occurrence here would indicate that it stood in the text 
of which the Exeter is a copy.* 

How have the objectors opposed these arguments? It is inter- 
esting to note that their difficulties. are not the same. Ebert was not 
certain that he could disregard the general introduction prefixed 
to the Panther; he was inclined to make his additions at the end of 
the present group.' SokoU, on the other hand, had no such hesita- 
tion about the opening of the series. His obstacle came at the end. 
He was unable to disregard the Finit which stands in the MS, and so 
would insert his seven extra members before fol. 98a.^ If we, then, 
must keep the Panther as the first member and the fragment as the 
last of the original Physiologus, the question narrows itself to how 

« Angl., VI, 247. 

« Grein-Wttlcker, Angelsachsischen Poesie, III, 164. 

* Qeschichte des Phys,, 111. 

< Angela. Lilt., 203. » Angl., VI, 247. • Angl. Beibl., XI, 334. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Physiologvs 5 

much has dropped out where the MS breaks. Are the two bits, the 
first about a bird and the second a reUgious apphcation, parts of 
one bird poem, a few lines of which have been lost? Or are they 
fragments of two poems which were, to begin with, separated from 
each other by a series of poems ? 

It would give us some help in deciding the complex question of 
the cycle to know whether the writer selected the bird that succeeds 
the Whale, or whether he merely followed a row and took the bird 
that came next in his source. If he chose, then obviously no argu- 
ment remains for the longer-cycle theory. 

The fragment itself offers too little positively to identify the 
bird. Unfortunately it gives us only a line about the bird itself — 
the statement that it is wonderful, and the religious apphcation, 
which turns on the figure of parental relationship. 

Hyrde ic secjan jen bi sumum fugle 

wundorlicne 

(98a) faejer, 
Pset word, Pe jecwseS wuldres ealdor: 
"In swa hwylce tiid swa ?e mid treowe to me 
on hyje hweorfa8 end je hellfirena 
sweartra jeswicaB, swa ic symle to eow 
mid sibMan sona jecyrre 
Purhmilde mod: 3e beo8 me siPPan 
torhte tireadje talade end rimde 
beorhte jebropor on bearna stsel. 
Uton we Py jeornor jode oliecan, 
firene feojan, fripes eamian 
dujuSe to dryhtne, Penden us dsej seine, 
Pset swa sePelne eardwiea cyst 
in wuldres wlite wunian motan! Finit.* 

Grein,^ Ebert,' Wulcker,* Stopford Brooke,* Brandl,* taking it 
that the two parts both deal with the same bird, have accepted the 
partridge as the bird of the fragment. SokoU, who is of the opinion 
that the two parts do not belong to the same poem, argues for the 

» Grein-Wtilcker, AngeUichsUchen Poesie, III, 170. 

« Bibliothek, 237. ' Angl., VI, 245 f. 

* AngeUdchsischen Litteratur, 202. 
' Early English Literature, 431. 

• Paill's Grundriss, 1047. 
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6 Rose Jbffeies Peebles 

charadrius;* Sarrazin and Mann agree with this conjecture.* Lauch- 
ert, who almost commits himself to the small-cycle theory, leaves 
the matter undecided, but implies that since each animal represents 
its class, and since prominent examples of land and water animals 
are selected, so also an impressive bird would be chosen.' 

The strongest argument for the partridge is that urged first by 
Ebert — the fact that it follows the Panther and the Whale in the 
Bern Physiologus.* But it is to be noticed that in the other versions 
where the Panther and Whale stand together the Partridge does not 
always make the third in the sequence. In Bern MS 318, which 
Lauchert considers nearer the Greek than Bern 233, Panther, Whale, 
and Unicom stand in succession.* In an Armenian version, placed 
by Lauchert in group with Bern 233, Panther, Whale, Vulture, 
Partridge appear together.* Lauchert discusses also a Paris version 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century of a twelfth-century Greek 
Physiologus, in which Panther, Whale, Fox occur as twenty-first 
twenty-second, and twenty-third in the cycle.' Another, disagree- 
ing still more but also significant, is the French of Pierre le Picard, 
in which Panther, Partridge, Whale, Ostrich appear in sequence.* 
From this evidence it will not be too large an inference, I think, to 
say that order even in closely related versions frequently differed, 
and that Ebert took as too significant the fact that the Partridge 
followed the Whale and Panther in Bern 233. 

If order does not force the selection of the partridge, does the 
word of description given in the poem, or does the religious applica- 
tion, favor such a choice? Mann, in discussing the claim of the 
partridge, found it entirely imsatisfactory. He thought, and it is 
difficult to disagree with him, the despised partridge, the nest stealer, 
too mean a representative of its class to be called "wonderful."^ 
However, the reUgious lesson in the poem is not altogether unUke 
the application that usually accompanies the partridge. The 

» Bng. Stud., XXVII, 135; Angl. Beibl., XI, 334. 

2 Eng. Stud., loc. cit.; Angl. Beibl., XI, 335. 

3 Geschichte des Physiologus, IH, 112. 

* Angl., VI,' 245, 246. 

s Geschichte des Physiologus, 109; Lat. C, cf. p. 90. 

8 Geschichte des Physiologus, 109. ' Ibid., 100. « Ibid., 139. 

• Angl. Beibl., XI, 334, 335. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Physiologus 7 

partridge typifies the devil, who, just as the bird steals the eggs 
of other birds and seeks to make their young her own, robs the church 
of the children of God. Like the birds, the sinners, too, turn away 
from the false to the true parent.^ But notwithstanding the readily 
seen likeness, the difference is more important. There is too little 
of the devil in the Anglo-Saxon poem. Compare the whale appli- 
cation.2 There the idea of the devil's wiles, their similarity to those 
of the whale, is emphasized. If the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus be 
taken as a small cycle complete in itself, another objection urged 
by Mann against the partridge is of weight. He suggested that the 
poet would probably have considered his types as representing 
land, water, and air, but he would moreover, and this would have 
been of far greater importance to him, have made them stand for 
God, man, and the devil. The nature-story description is only a 
means to an end — to place before the faithful, in their transcendent 
conception, God, man, and the devil. But panther, whale, par- 
tridge would typify God, devil, devil!' The partridge fails in any 
case to satisfy conditions. If the series is long, the "wonderful" of 
the description makes the partridge impossible; if it is short the 
same objection holds, and there is the added difficulty that it typi- 
fies the devil. 

Is the charadrius, suggested by SokoU, the most recent to find 
favor, more suitable? SokoU's main argument in support of his 
choice is likewise that of position. As has been noted, he holds that 
the last poem now was the last in the original Anglo-Saxon Physi- 
ologus. He takes it that after the Whale and the line about the bird, 
before fol. 98a, seven poems corresponding to those in the Latin 
original have dropped out, and that the Charadrius closes the cycle, 
the part remaining being the religious application belonging to the 
Charadrius. The Latin original referred to by Sokoll is that repre- 
sented by Bern 233. But in the Bern and in the closely related 
version, the Royal, the Charadrius, far from coming last, appears 
fifth in the series.* The last number in the Bern cycle is the Simla;* 

» Oeschichie des Physiologus, 20. 
2 Angels. Poesie, III, 169. 
5 Angl. Beibl., XI, 335. 
4 Franz. Stud., VI, 33, 36. 

' Franz. Stud., XI, 34; Geschiehte des Phys., Lat. B., 109. 
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8 Rose Jeffries Peebles 

the last in the Royal MS is the Mermicolion, the pearl-oyster.* 
Obviously the Bern was impossible for Sokoll. The Royal would 
have served no better, had he known it. Sokoll, then, finding no 
support for his theory in the Bern— to his mind the type of the Latin 
soiu-ce — goes to entirely different, unrelated series, the German — 
series in which the Whale does not appear at all — and sees there the 
Charadrius not last, but next to last.^ This difficulty he meets 
xmhappily. Put to it to explain why, the Phoenix being last, the poet 
refused it for the bird preceding it in the series, the Charadrius, he 
turns to the question of authorship. He makes the mistake of assign- 
ing both the Phoenix and the Phydologus to Cynewulf. He then 
dismisses the phoenix on the ground that Cynewulf had already 
treated its legend in an independent poem and so would not care to 
do so again here. Mann and Sarrazin, who do not apparently 
object to Sokoll's appeal to an unrelated version for confirmation 
of his theory, are brought to a decided halt by the ascription to 
Cynewulf. It draws from Mann the grieved statement that he can 
go no farther with Sokoll,' and from Sarrazin, "Alas! the writer had 
not the most recent Cynewulf investigation in mind."* 

The charadrius, then, derives small support from its position 
in any series, related or unrelated. Its being "wonderful" is of 
no avail, as Sokoll uses only the end of the fragment. The applica- 
tion like that of the partridge has some points in its favor. In 
Phydologus literature, the charadrius, brought into the presence 
of a man who is ill, shows whether or not the man will die. If the 
bird turns toward him, he will live; if not, he will die. The applica- 
tion is: so turned the Savior from the Jews, because of their unbelief, 
to the heathen. He took their weakness on him and bore their 
diseases, and made them sound.* The Latin version gives the added 
reference to John 1:11 fif., to which Sokoll calls attention. There is 
then this one suggestion of the relation between parent and child. 
Generally speaking, however, the charadrius is not one of the birds — 
and there are several — ^that in Phydologus literature typify the rela- 
tionship between parent and child. There is still to consider Mann's 

1 Franz. Stud., XI, 37. 3 Angl. BeiU., XI, 335. 

2 Ibid., 136. ' Eng. Stud., XXVII, 136. 
« Gesch. des Phys., 7; Pram. Stud., XI, 40. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Physiologvs 9 

requirement, if the poems form in themselves a cycle, that the bird 
should represent "man," as the panther and whale typify God and 
the devil. This difficulty is as insurmoxmtable in the case of the 
charadrius as it was in that of the partridge, for the charadrius 
always stands for Christ, and so the cycle would become: God, 
devil, God — as unsatisfactory on the score of unity as God, devil, 
devil. 

Order, then, cannot be used to justify either the number which 
went to make up the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus ui the beginning or 
the choice of the bird. The Partridge, from the evidence furnished 
by related versions, does not necessarily follow the Whale, nor in 
any version can the Charadrius be found last. Since the whole 
theory of the long cycle was based on the resemblance of the Anglo- 
Saxon group to the Bern 233 version, and since such correspondence 
has been shown to be less important than Ebert and Sokoll thought 
it, there is nothing to prevent the acceptance of Lauchert's half- 
expressed belief that the Anglo-Saxon is a small Physiologus of 
three members. That we are forced, if we accept the small-cycle 
theory, to the conclusion that the poet chose his bird is no difficulty, 
as he manifestly had to choose in any case. In no known related 
version is there a "wonderful" bird in sequence with the Panther 
and the Whale. 

The writer regrets that the study must at present be left incom- 
plete, since no bird that satisfies all the conditions imposed by the 
fragments and the small-cycle theory can be suggested. Until such 
a bird can be found it is impossible to show beyond question that the 
three Anglo-Saxon poems form a small Physiologus complete in itself. 
It may be affirmed, however, that the group has not yet been proved 
a part of a greater cycle. Based as they have been hitherto entirely 
on order, the arguments for such a conclusion are not convincing. 

Rose Jeffries Peebles 
Vassab College 
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